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RELIGION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 



J. DASHIELL STOOPS 
Grinnell College 



Primitive religion concerned itself with the dynamic forces of 
nature and life, birth, death, marriage, first fruits, rain, and the 
growth of crops. Through sympathetic magic the powers of nature 
were brought into harmony with human needs. The point of view 
was pre-eminently social because reflection and self-consciousness 
and the sense of individuality were a late product; religion was 
not differentiated from the institutions of industry, the family, 
and the state. 

That ancient religion was predominantly social is everywhere 
apparent in the Old Testament. Abraham meant to the Hebrews 
something more than an individual name; he represented early 
Israel. Joseph and Jacob frequently mean Israel. Israel is 
referred to as a "flock" in the wilderness; Israel is a "vine" 
planted in Canaan. Nothing could be more explicit regarding the 
social solidarity of Israel as a people, as a nation. The more con- 
servative Israelites in Saul's day did not want a king, because 
Yahweh was himself the head of his people. Yahweh was a God 
of war, having a distinctly social and political function; he gave 
his people corn and wine and oil — when they became an agricul- 
tural people. Yahweh, not individual Israelites, owned the land, 
for he, not they, had conquered Canaan (Ps. 44:1-3). Such a 
central place did Zion, as the nation's capital, hold in the thought of 
the Israelite that he could say of it: "All my springs are in thee" 
(Ps. 87). And if the "servant" of Yahweh ever meant an indi- 
vidual, it was only such a one as could represent or typify 
the ideal Israel (Isa., chap. 53). Such was the ancient religion 
of Israel. The family did not rest on the will of contracting indi- 
viduals; it was a religious institution and had as its object the 
preservation of Israel as the people of Yahweh. The same was true 
of the state; religion was not an "inner" life or experience in con- 
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trast to the state as an "external" means. The family and the 
tribe and later the state were vital organic forms through which the 
Hebrew religious life expressed itself. David was as directly the 
servant of Yahweh as any Hebrew priest. Moses' work was no 
more religious than political; Isaiah was equally prophet and 
statesman. 

The ancient Greek religion had the same social character that 
we have just seen in the Hebrew. This needs emphasis only because 
the elements in the Christian tradition, which are still dominant, 
were fixed in the western consciousness in the early Christian and 
mediaeval centuries when the theory of religion was individualistic 
or, at least, presupposed the separation of church and state. But 
individualism and the separation of church and state are com- 
paratively modern notions. These ideas would have been as 
unacceptable to Homer and Hesiod and Lycurgus as to Moses and 
Isaiah and David. Comparing the Hellenic and the Christian 
ideal, Farnell tells us that "while the latter looked mainly to the 
individual soul and its main concern was the gospel of purity, the 
social religion of Greece looked to the state and to the family as a 
unit of the state. Thus the state-religion and the state-law could 
enjoin marriage as a duty." The spirit of Greek religion demanded 
" that a man in his choice of a wife must be guided by the interests 

of the state, not by his own pleasure In fact, to the ethical 

and religious theory of the ancient classical communities romantic 
sentiment would appear merely egoism, and the religious and 
philosophic ideal of marriage was wholly altruistic." 1 

Elements of oriental asceticism and the doctrine that the body 
is wholly sinful are common in later classical writers. They 
occur in Plato and came from him into the writings of the Church 
Fathers. But this is absolutely foreign to the true Hellenic 
consciousness. 

A political religion like the Hellenic could only commend the virtues of 
chastity from the point of view of social utility, looking to the purity of the 
family, the birth of lawful and healthy children, the maintenance of family- 
cults. It was wholly alien to its spirit to exalt virginity as an abstract ideal 
desirable for the individual soul above all other goods. 3 

1 The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, p. 37. ' Ibid., p. 42. 
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When the city-state was evolved the old religion of the family 
was transformed; the citizens of the city-state were members of a 
larger family. The military camp became a stronghold and this 
in turn became a fortified city; but it was not a civic organiza- 
tion in the modern secular sense, for there was the temple and the 
perpetual sacrificial fire which represented the unbroken life of the 
city-soul. Zeus became the city-god and it may have been, as 
Farnell indicates, 1 that the eating of the common sacrificial flesh was 
a condition of citizenship. The old clans and tribes were associated 
together in a new city-organization or family through the fiction 
that they were all of one blood. The soul of any one of their 
number who was slain demanded vengeance by the whole city- 
group! 2 It was only later that a homicide could regain his social 
position through a civil process; in the early period reinstatement 
after a crime was possible only through a religious ceremonial. 

Early Roman religion did not differ in regard to its social 
character from the religion of the Hebrews and Greeks; it was 
connected with agricultural life and centered about the seasons of 
the year most critical for the agricultural interests. Such names 
as Flora, Ceres, Mars suggest their function. Juppiter in the 
early days had not become the god of the city-state; he was the 
god of the sky, of the lightning, sending sunshine and rain. 

Later there was added to the old agricultural interests those of 
the city and state, so that new deities were necessary. With the de- 
velopment of the manual arts and handicraft there arose the goddess 
Minerva whose temple was the business and religious headquarters 
of all the artisans in Rome. Greater than the agricultural god, 
Juppiter Feretrius, the thunderer, was Juppiter Optimus Maximus, 
the political deity of the city-state. In the building of the city- 
state the Romans fixed a spiritual boundary, the pomerium, within 
which no god foreign to the state was allowed. The Roman religion 
was characterized by its strong ritual. It was not formal in the 
modern sense, however, for ritual to the old Roman was but the 
instinctive social expression of a religious spirit undisturbed by 
skepticism. 

1 The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, p. 65. 

* Ibid., p. 87. 
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But the time came when Hebrew and Greek and Roman religion 
ceased to be institutional; a new point of view developed and 
spread through them all. According to this newer point of view 
religion did not concern the individual soul in its relation to the 
family, the state, the creative forces of nature. Religion came to 
deal with the inner life of the individual himself, especially in its 
new search for immortality. We will take up this new develop- 
ment first in the Greek, and then in the Roman, and finally in the 
Hebrew, religion. 

From the sixth century Orphism and Pythagoreanism intro- 
duced an entirely new set of values into the old Greek religion. 
Orphism was essentially non-Hellenic in origin. It taught that 
man's origin was partly evil, and this idea is common in Plato, who 
holds that the body is the prison of the soul. Here is in part the 
origin of the Christian doctrine of the depravity of human nature. 
Hellenism is humanism; it is aesthetic; it is healthy, wholesome, 
and delights in nature. It deifies nature. Sin as an "all-pervading 
element of man's inner life," to quote Farnell's words, was abso- 
lutely foreign to the old Hellenic consciousness. The newer 
doctrine is seen in the Pythagorean emphasis on mathematics, 
which is repeated in Plato. War is waged against the senses. 
Pure form, because it is changeless, is exalted; it lifts man into 
the eternal. The chief function of religion is no longer to render 
sacred the whole world of social institutions. Now its function 
seems to be the conferring of immortality on certain special types 
of experience. This type of experience is generally characterized 
as mystical; indeed the leading religious sects — for religion was 
now not an affair of the family and the state but a sectarian matter 
— were known as the Eleusmian and Orphic mysteries. Dionysus, 
the god of emotional ecstasy, had taken the place of the old family 
and state gods. The function of religion was no longer to guarantee 
social institutions but to intensify the individual consciousness. 
Religious initiation no longer meant as formerly the sharing of a 
common institutional life through the eating of sacrificial flesh; it 
had come to mean the dying to the old world of family, state, and 
nature, and the putting-on of immortality through new and mys- 
terious rites. These new mystery religions were directly in opposi- 
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tion to the social institutions for which the old Greek religion stood. 
In the time of Alexander the old city-states passed out of existence 
and this situation served to intensify the craving for a religion of 
the mystical, rather than the old social, type. 

The change from a social or institutional to an individual or 
mystical type of religion which we have just observed in Greece 
took place likewise in the Roman religion. About the year 200 
B.C. the spiritual boundary of the pomerium which had preserved 
intact the religion of the Roman state was broken down. From 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, and Persia, mystery cults came into the 
eternal city; new ideas as to asceticism, sin, individual, and future 
salvation, the exaltation of the individual consciousness, now gained 
a foothold, in opposition to the established religion of the old Roman 
family and state. The senate in the second century B.C. passed an 
edict excluding all philosophers from the city. These philosophers 
included not only Stoics who were in sympathy with the state but 
Pythagoreans who conceived of the state as a mystical cult and 
skeptics whose individualism was openly contrary to the state and 
even the family. 

Such was the change in the Roman religion! To save the state 
there was evolved the philosophic doctrine of the double truth: the 
state religion was dead so far as the philosopher was concerned but 
it was essential for the masses for the preservation of the state. 
This doctrine put forth to save the state was essentially disinte- 
grating. Religion as an instrument in the control of the masses 
was indeed a new sort of thing! It meant that politicians began 
to use religion for purely secular purposes; the old priesthoods 
became political 1 clubs. Augustus attempted to restore the old 
state religion; the new emperor-worship was but an outgrowth of 
the old idea of the worship of the spirit of the master of the house. 
But the old state religion was dead. The Romans were turning to 
Pythagoreanism and Stoicism and to the oriental mystery cults. 
The mystery religions and Greek philosophy had brought the 
individual to a consciousness of himself; there was a craving for 
intense individual experience; the religion of the family and the 
state was dead. 

1 Carter, The Religion of Numa, pp. 129-30. 
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The death of the old state religion and the growth of a cos- 
mopolitan philosophy in its place is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in the famous letter which Sulpicius, the governor of Greece, wrote 
to his friend Cicero to console him on the death of his daughter. 
He says: 

I must tell you a reflection that has consoled me; perhaps it will succeed 
in diminishing your affliction. On my return from Asia, as I was sailing from 
Aegina toward Megara, I began to look at the country surrounding me. 
Megara was in front of me, Aegina behind, the Piraeus on the right, Corinth 
on the left. Formerly these were very flourishing cities, now they are but 
scattered ruins. At this sight I said to myself: How dare we, poor mortals 
that we are, complain of the death of our friends, whose life nature has made 
so short, when we see at one glance the mere corpses of so many great cities 
lying around. 1 

The change from the social to the inner type of religion was 
universal in the West in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. The fact which perhaps had most to do with this 
transition in the Hebrew religious development was the destruction 
of the Hebrew nation in the Babylonian exile. It has been said 
that Israel went to Babylon a nation and returned a church. To 
Jeremiah, the great Hebrew contemporary interpreter of the exile, 
the great religious lesson of the national catastrophe was that 
religion was a matter of the heart and not an affair of law codes 
and temples and sacrifices. But Jeremiah was too much of an 
idealist to reach the masses. The situation demanded a priest and 
it found its man in Ezekiel, who began the movement which cul- 
minated in the Priestly Code about 400 B.C. Here is the origin of 
scribism and pharisaism; religion ceased to be social and political 
— it became a sectarian matter. The Essenes, for example, were 
purists opposed to marriage and all secular interests. 

Besides the priestly development there was the type of religious 
experience shown in the Wisdom literature. The tendency here 
was toward a cosmopolitan, rather than a social, type of thinking; 
it was individualistic rather than institutional. Ecclesiastes is 
speculative rather than ethical; the Book of Proverbs belongs to 
no special type of society; it belongs to man as a reflective, 
contemplative spirit, and not to man as a member of the family 

1 Quoted from Boissier, Cicero and His Friends, p. 102. 
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and the family-state. Already in the Deuteronomic code of 621 
the individual had been declared responsible only for his own sins. 
This was repeated in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The Book of Job goes 
still farther with this problem and appeals from the public social 
conscience to Jehovah as the absolute source of right (chap, xxiii). 
The individual is clearly differentiated from the social conscience. 

There was a third type of post-exilic Hebrew religious thought 
which was distinctly social and held to the old prophetic ideal of 
institutional religion. This was the messianic type of literature of 
which the Book of Daniel is a conspicuous example. But because 
of the absence of a regular governmental machinery and because of 
the theological determinism of the Jewish mind, this messianic ideal 
remained a sort of external hope rather than a working method of 
social progress. 1 

The teaching of Jesus set forth the old social ideal of the great 
Hebrew prophets. To a study of this teaching we shall turn later. 
But the social character of the new message was obscured by many 
contemporary tendencies with which we are already familiar in 
Greek and Roman thought. The death of Jesus caused even the 
Jewish school of Christians to lose sight of the social ideal of the Old 
Testament. Pauline Christianity, according to Paul's own clear 
statement, was a religion of the "inner," mystical type, with its 
chief emphasis on the future life. And the Greek type of Chris- 
tianity, of which the Fourth Gospel is the clearest expression, was a 
metaphysical, rather than a social, gospel. Its kingdom of heaven 
was conceived as a form of spiritual knowledge which was not 
democratic and social in the same sense as the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

One great result, however, of the mystery religions and of Greek 
philosophy was that religion came to be concerned with the heart, 
the motive, the will, and with outward ritual processes only in so 
far as they expressed certain states of mind. Here lies the tragedy 
of Socrates' death. This humanistic point of view is clearly ex- 
pressed by Orestes in the speech regarding Auturgus in Euripides' 
Electra: 

1 In this theological determinism the unscientific character of the Hebrew mind is 
seen in strong contrast to the scientific character of the Greek mind. 
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Nature hath given no outward mark to note 

The generous mind 

I oft have seen 
One of no worth a noble father shame, 
And from vile parents worthy children spring, 
Meanness oft grov'lling in the rich man's mind, 
And oft exalted spirits in the poor. 

Will you not learn by manners and by deeds 
To judge the noble ? 

How difficult it was to correlate this new view with the older type 
of religion is attested by the tragic life of many prophets and 
teachers. Jeremiah and Socrates and Euripides were all regarded 
as unpatriotic and dangerous to the state; they were thought of 
as destructive individualists. The whole new Orphic, mystical 
type of religion, with its ecstasy and intensity of individual experi- 
ence, was in violent opposition to the social character of the old 
religion. Much of the new philosophy was of the same sort. 
Public opinion could not distinguish the religion of Socrates from 
the irreligion of the Sophists. We can feel and act as members of 
a group but we can think only as individuals. The new mystery 
religions and the new Greek philosophy and the New Testament 
religion appealed to the individual conscience rather than to the 
social group as a mass. Furthermore any individualistic develop- 
ment is in itself disorganizing in its influence on society. Just 
as the social, institutional, ethnic type of religion tends to be- 
come mechanized into a set ritual, so the "inner," individual 
type tends to become mystical, exclusive, and sectarian. The 
religions of the Roman Empire at the beginning of the Christian 
era were universal, cosmopolitan, humanitarian, but as compared 
with the old ethnic religion, which they were supplanting, they were 
one and all private, exclusive sects. Certainly they were not social, 
institutional. They appealed to individuals as individuals and not 
as members of families, communities, and states. The coming of the 
new therefore was a loss — at least a temporary loss — as well as a 
gain. It was a gain in intensity of individual experience and in 
cosmopolitan and humanitarian breadth; it was a loss because in 
this new discovery of the individual there was a temporary failure to 
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correlate the new point of view with social institutions so dear to 
the old but dying religion. The result was that the old narrow civic 
type of religion was broken down and there grew up in its place 
an inner, mystical, individual, "universal" type which deprived the 
world of social institutions of its old moral and spiritual meaning. 
There were two separate worlds, the inner, "universal" kingdom of 
the "spirit," what St. Augustine later called the City of God, and 
the kingdom of this world, the Roman Empire. 

Greek philosophy, the mystery religions, and the larger moral 
thought of the world, had outgrown the old boundaries of the 
religion of the family and the state. But the only power to carry 
out these or any other ideas into public practice was in the hands 
of the Roman Empire. The Greek city-states and the Hebrew 
state were things of the past; only Rome remained. But Rome 
at its best under Augustus was attempting to remain true to the 
old regime of a state religion. And Rome as a state was built 
on physical courage, subordination of the individual, intellectual 
aristocracy, and supremacy through war. Hence the new moral 
and religious ideals incarnated in Stoicism, neo-Platonism, Mithra- 
ism, and Christianity were compelled to grow as private religious 
sects independent of the Roman government. This means that 
deprived of political support these new ideals were forced to become 
mystical, individualistic. There were created newer institutions, 
religious sects, and monasteries, independent of, and antagonistic 
to, the normal social institutions such as the family and the state. 
In short, the "spiritual" world was separated from the social and 
political world and became a church. On the other hand, because 
this new non-political organization was made up of the very best, 
morally and religiously, the world of social institutions, the family, 
industry, the state, was deprived of that moral and spiritual inter- 
pretation it would otherwise have received. In this way, there arose 
as correlative to the "inner," "spiritual," mystical organization, 
the church, an "outer," secular, political organization, the state. 
Into the former went Greek philosophy, and the newer religions, 
with their new sense of the value of the individual; into the 
latter went the old social and institutional conscience — centering in 
the family, the community, industry, and the state — but secular- 
ized and therefore deprived of its old moral and religious significance. 
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Now we must regard this emphasis on the "inner," individual 
phase of experience as indicative of a genuine moral and spiritual 
growth in the experience of the race. It means that the old racial 
level of "status," custom, tradition, has been outgrown, that the 
individual has become conscious of his own voluntary and rational 
life. Socrates and Euripides and Jeremiah and the Song of Solomon 
brought forth their discovery of the inner life of the individual in 
contradistinction to the group consciousness of Lycurgus and Moses. 
But these "inner" elements and processes of experience are not to be 
regarded as the ultimate achievement of religious truth; this de- 
velopment of the inner life is not to run riot in its own idealization 
and enjoyment, as happened in the mystery religions of Greece. 
Much of early Christianity took the same course. Religious , ex- 
perience exhausted itself in the achievement and enjoyment of 
ecstatic and mystical states of mind. Since this newer sense of self 
is but the coming to consciousness of the elements and processes of 
the reason and the will, functional psychology points to a larger 
interpretation of this "inner," individual experience brought to 
light by Greek philosophy and the newer mystery religions. It is 
not to spend itself in its own "internalization," to use Nietzsche's 
charming term, but to serve the purpose of giving a newer inter- 
pretation of the older social ideals. The older social ideals center- 
ing in the family, industry, education, government, are to be kept, 
but they must receive, if the mind of the race is to progress, an 
interpretation in terms of the will and reason, in other words in 
terms of the "inner" experience. To retreat from the world of 
social institutions, as a certain type of religious thinking has done, 
on the one hand, renders mystical and unbalanced and ineffective 
the religious and moral life, and, on the other hand, makes 
unspiritual, unethical, unidealistic the old world of social institu- 
tions which religion should interpret and spiritualize. Well may 
Farnell exclaim: * 

The vitality of this religion of the family [and may we add of all social 
institutions?], assailed as it was by the later ethics and philosophy of individual- 
ism, remained till the extinction of paganism; and its moral tradition survived 
that extinction both in the Greek and Roman world, and has become a heritage 
for modern civilization which will be maintained or discarded according to 
our destiny. 

1 The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, pp. 57-58. 
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Nowhere is the inwardness of religion more apparent than in the 
teaching of Jesus. Instead of a body of laws against this and that 
form of wrongdoing, Jesus gives two attitudes as covering all special 
cases, love of God and love of our fellows as ourselves. The cere- 
monial, ritualistic type of purity incarnated in the Pharisees, Jesus 
severely condemns. Their ritual, priestly observances obscure 
the old prophetic elements of mercy and kindness and love. But 
this "inner" phase of religion in the teaching of Jesus is never 
opposed to an "outer" world; this emphasis on the individual is 
never a retreat from the social. The newer individual, internal 
point of view, which we historically associate particularly with the 
mystery religions and with later Greek philosophy, is clearly set 
forth on its moral and religious side in the teaching of Jesus. But 
Jesus does not emphasize reason as did Socrates, which tends 
toward exclusiveness and sectarianism. He emphasizes love, 
which is an emotion, and is social rather than individualistic in its 
tendency. Religion in the evolution of society must always in 
periods of race struggle emphasize the social or altruistic, and 
restrain the individual, instincts. Jesus was no purist, no separatist, 
no sectarian. His emphasis on the heart and will in no way 
separated him from the old Hebrew ideal of a righteous social 
kingdom as the greatest thing in the consciousness of his race. 

The teaching of Jesus brought a new discovery of the individual. 
It brought a sword; it made a man the enemy of his own household. 
It made the hundredth individual who is needy more important 
than the ninety and nine. It brought a new spirit into the world 
absolutely in opposition to the social organization of the Roman 
Empire. This is true but it is a half-truth, and this half-truth has 
for many centuries done injury to the whole truth of the religion of 
the Nazarene. This other half of the truth is that this emphasis on 
the heart, on love, on the individual attitude, is the basis of a new 
type of society which Jesus called the kingdom of God. The love 
he preached is not a mystical emotion, not an exclusive attitude; 
it is essentially social,* being nothing less than the attitude which 
one individual naturally assumes toward others who are brothers 
because children of one divine parent. Jesus, therefore, combines 
in his teaching the new religion which had been growing for cen- 
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turies in the Greco-Roman world — the religion of the inner, 
individual life — with the priceless ideal of the Old Testament 
prophets which interpreted religion in terms of social institutions. 
He gives a new philosophy of education in his declaration that the 
little child is the greatest of all in this new kingdom. He gives a 
moral basis of industry in his doctrine of wealth. And to govern- 
ment there comes a new meaning in his contrast between the 
Greco-Roman kingdoms built on aristocratic privilege and his 
own kingdom wherein the greatest is he who best serves. In this 
way the social institutions, for which the old Greek and Roman and 
Hebrew religions stood, are preserved; but they rest upon new 
foundations. They are interpreted in a new spirit, the spirit of 
Greek philosophy, the mystery religions, the reason, the heart, the 
will, the spirit of the Hebrew prophets. The new doctrine of the 
inner life and the older religion of social institutions are united in a 
more complete religious life. In biblical terms we may say that 
the Old Testament social consciousness gives way to the con- 
sciousness of the New Testament with its sense of inner individual 
experience. This, however, is but half the meaning of the New 
Testament. This inner experience is not the final religious goal of 
racial development; it gives a new spirit through which the old 
institutional, social religion of the Old Testament is to be rein- 
terpreted. The old institutional religion is not to pass away but 
to be fulfilled in a new spirit — the spirit of love. 



